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EUTH AND THE NEW CRITICISM. 

By Eev. Newell "Woolsey Wells, 

Broolclyii, N. Y. 



The brevity of the book of Ruth, and the almost idyllic character of 
its contents, might very naturally lead us to overlook it as having any 
practical bearing upon the discussion that is now agitating the Chris- 
tian Church. At the same time, the divine Author of the Scriptures 
was not without a purpose in permitting its insertion into the canon ; 
and in studying it we may well address to it the question directed by 
Mordecai to Esther, "Who knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this .'" 

The date of the composition of the book of Ruth must remain a 
conjecture. The genealogical table with which it closes leads us to 
assign to it a date as late as, if not later than that of David. It may 
have fallen from the pen of the Psalmist although it is probable that 
some after writer has the merit of its authorship. The events record- 
ed in it, however, cannot be assigned to a later date than the closing 
year of the fourteenth century before our Lord. They transpired, as 
the book itself informs us, in the time of the judges. For this reason 
the LXX. took the book from its setting after Canticles in the Hebrew 
Scriptures and arranged it as we have it in the English version be- 
tween Judges and Kings. 

The picture which we have here is of that time, therefore, in which 
Israel was in a state of insecurity and instability, for such was the 
character of the period known as that of the Judges. Instead of utterly 
destroying the Canaanites the children of Israel put them to tribute, 
and by disobedience to Jehovah, who had commanded extermination, 
wrought their own misery. At this time it was that the Moabites 
under Eglon, taking advantage of their weakness, smote them and 
brought them into subjection. Their bondage lasted eighteen years, 
after which God raised up the left-handed Ehud, who smote Eglon, 
delivered Israel and subdued Moab. Then "the land had rest four- 
score years." This was probably the period during which occurred 
the events recorded in Ruth. Such were the relations between the 
two people, that Israelites felt perfect security in migrating to and re- 
siding in the Country of Moab, (Ruth I., i) while intermarriage with 
the daughters of Moab seems to have produced as little trouble of 
conscience as the intermarriage with the daughters of the Canaanites 
and Philistines had done. 

Now we are asked by the "advanced" critics to belieye that 
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the laws in the Deuteronomic and Levitical Codes as they distin- 
guish them, are the resuh of the progressive development in religious 
ideas of the people of Israel. As to the former, we are told by Prof 
Robertson Smith that " it was not known to Isaiah and therefore the 
reform of Hezekiah cannot have been based upon it.". (The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 354.) As to the latter, the same 
writer informs us that there is evidence to fix its date " later than Eze- 
kiel," (p. 375). 

But the book of Ruth contains certain circumstantial evidence to 
the existence of ordinances, found in at least one if not both of these 
codes, prior to the time of the Kings. True, it may be said that the 
obervance of a custom does not presuppose the existence of a law. 
But we reply that such an observance is far stronger evidence for a 
law's existence than non-observance is for a law's non-existence, which 
is the first principle of the " Higher Criticism." Indeed, reasoning 
from the stand-point of that criticism we might demand that the exist- 
ence of a law be granted as an historic fact wherever there is the gen- 
eral observance of a custom. 

Now the book of Ruth contains evidence of an acquaintance with 
what is known as the Levirate Law, and not only of an acquaintance 
with it but also of a conviction of its binding force. That law finds 
expression in Deut. XXV., 5, sqq., an acknowledged part of the Deuter- 
onomic Code. "If brethren dwell together, and one of them die and 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a 
stranger ; her husband's brother {marg. next kinsman) shall go in unto 
her and take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an husband's 
brother unto her. And it shall be that the first-born which she bear- 
eth shall succeed in the name of his brother which is dead, that his 
name be not put out of Israel." Such was the Law. It is well that 
attention be called to the fact that the word " brother " as found in the 
Law is not to be construed literally. It embraces the idea of kinsman. 
This is evident from the fact that in Deut. XXII., 2 the term is used in 
regard to one not known by another, and in the book before us (iv., 3) 
Boaz speaks to the " kinsman nearer than" himself to Ruth, of "our 
brother Elimelech." 

Acquaintance with this Law is indicated in the words of Naomi to 
Orpah and Ruth (l., 11-13) as well as in those of Boaz to the kinsman 
(iv., 5) and also in the whole history, of which these words form but a 
part. What had been apparently, to say the most, an occasional cus- 
tom in the days of the patriarchs (Gen. xxxvill.) was become in the 
time of the Judges an authoritative institution. It is an interesting 
fact that the elders of Bethlehem, in giving Boaz their best wishes 
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when he was about to take Ruth to be his wife, alluded to the history 
in this chapter referred to above as testimony to the blessing of God 
consequent upon obedience to the Levirate Law. Now where we find 
an occasional act thus becoming an authoritative custom, are we not 
warranted in inferring the existence of an ordinance giving legal sanc- 
tion to the act .' And if we find such an ordinance in the midst of a 
code whose other statutes bear evidence of equal antiquity, are we not 
warranted in concluding the co-extensive authority of the entire 
code .-" 

But there is still further evidence in the book before us of an ac- 
quaintance with such a law. In Deut. XXV., 7-10, we read: "And if 
the man like not to take his brother's wife, then let his brother's wife, 
go up to the gate unto the elders, and say. My husband's brother re- 
fuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he will not per- 
form the duty of a husband's brother. Then the elders of his city 
shall call him and speak unto him ; and if he stand to it and say, I like 
not to take her ; then shall his brother's wife come unto him in the 
presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot and spit in 
his face, and shall answer and say. So shall it be done unto that man 
that will not build up his brother's house. And his name shall be cal- 
led in Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe loosed " (lit., the 
loosed of the shoe). Here then we have the object of the Law brought 
out in the clauses " to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel," and 
" build up his brother's house." Compare with this the language of 
Boaz to the elders (Ruth IV., 10) "to raise up the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance that the name of the dead be not cut off from 
among his brethren and from the gate of the place." In the Dputer- 
onomic Law we have also an injunction as to the method of dealing 
with the recusant individual who does not take pleasure, as the He- 
brew has it, in performing the duty of Yabham or next of Kin. In 
Ruth IV., 7, 8) we find substantially an argument with this injunction. 
The next of kin having refused to take Ruth to wife, in the presence 
of the elders, at the gate of the city, {cf. Deut. as quoted above) 
plucked off his shoe and gave it to Boaz. Here is a variation from the 
original command but only in part. Boaz appeared in the stead of 
Ruth, which may be accounted for by the fact that she was a Moabit- 
ess, and aS such would not be able to urge her claim with equal assur- 
ance of success as through a mediator of recognized standing ; and the 
pulling off of the shoe seems to have the significance of renunciation 
and not of retaliation. But the variation is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. The interesting fact is that the two acts are associated, the re- 
fusal to act the part of a kinsman, and the removal of the shoe, and 
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that in the presence of the elders, at the gate. Again we ask, Do not 
these various precautions and ceremonies indicate the existence of an 
ordinance by which they were made, to a certain extent, obligatory.' 
And inasmuch as we find such an ordinance, in a code which the great 
majority of critics and students generally have been compelled to be- 
lieve upon internal, as well as external, evidence, older as a literary 
composition than the fourteenth century before Christ, are we not war- 
ranted in the conclusion that the entire code was operative during that 
century .-' 

It is worthy of remark in this connection that Jewish tradition of 
the time of our Savior ascribed the literary authorship of this law to 
Moses. The Higher Criticism cannot by any wiliness of casuistry es- 
cape the force of the words in Lk. XX., 28 " Master, Moses ivrote unto 
us. If a man's brother die, etc." They are the record of a popular 
conviction, consequent upon careful tradition. 

But once again, the book of Ruth bears evidence to an acquaintance 
with the law of a goel, or redeemer, during the time of the judges. In 
Lev. XXV., 1 5 we read " If thy brother be waxen poor and have sold 
away some of. his possession and if any of his kin come to redeem it 
(lit., his goel, or redeemer, who is next to him, shall come) then shall 
he "redeem that which his brother sold" (lit., the sale of his brother). 
Compare with this law, accepted as a part of the Levitical Torah by 
the Higher Critics, the historic statements in Ruth. "And he (Boaz) 
said unto the kinsman, (Heb. goet), Naomi that is come again out of 
the country of Moab, selleth a parcel of land, which was our brother 
Elimelech's : and I thought to advertise thee (lit., I said I will open 
thine ear) saying. Buy it before the inhabitants and before the elders 
of my people. If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it; but if thou wilt not 
redeem it, then tell me that I may know; for there is none to redeem 
it beside thee: and I am after thee. And he said, I will redeem it." 
(IV., 4.) 

There are several facts worth noting here. First. Boaz would not 
redeem the property of Naomi until he had first " advertised" the 
nearer goel. What restrained him from so doing 1 He recognized a 
superior right as belonging to another. Whence came that right } 
Does his act indicate a mere popular custom or the restraining influ- 
ence of law 1 Unquestionably the latter. His summons to the elders 
indicates the fact that he recognized a well-known prior claim to his 
own, and that he willingly would have yielded, however the result 
might have conflicted with his desire. Secondly, the goel recognized 
the redemption as his duty and assented to it until he found that it in- 
volved acquiescence in the Levirate Law, in other words, that in tak- 
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ing the property he must take the wife. This would have interfered 
with his inheritance, so that he demurred. How came he to recognize 
the redemption as a duty, had there not been the obhgation of law 
in it? 

Thus it is that the short history of the book before us gives its evi- 
dence to the existence both of a Levitical and a Deuteronomic code 
previous to the later quarter of the 14th century before Christ. It is 
but confirmatory; for the whole Bible, both Old and New Testaments, 
bears evidence to the truth of the traditional belief of the Church in 
regard to its first books. It is little enough to say that some regard 
should be paid to the almost unanimous consent of the most diligent 
students of the Word of God in all ages; and that charges of ignor- 
ance should be withheld until "new" suppositions have an approxi- 
mately unanimous consent. 
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The Aramaean Poi-tion of Daniel, a translation.— Of the Book of Daniel the first 
chapter is written in Hebrew, togetlier with three and a half verses of the second 
chapter; then everything is in Aramaean till the end of the seventh chapter; after 
which the Hebrew recurs to the close of the twelfth and last chapter. We are in- 
stantly forced to ask the question, Why this alternation? The subject matter does 
not explain it. It is not a distinction between historical and prophetic, for of the 
six historical chapters one is Hebrew and five Aramaean, and of the six prophetic 
chapters one is Aramsean and five Hebrew. It is possible that two or three differ- 
ent authors who composed in different languages have been put together by an 
editor, but this is not probable; for the first chapter, in Hebrew, is a natural in- 
troduction for what follows in Aramaean, and the break between the two occurs in 
the middle of a story. I prefer, then, with Lenormant, to hold that the whole 
book was originally written in Hebrew, and that it was afterwards translated into 
Aramaean. At a later period the Hebrew of the six chapters following the first 
was lost, and the editor put the Aramaean in its place. We thus have a book 
composed in part of its original Hebrew, and in part of the Aramaean translation, 
or targum, of the original which has been lost. It is incredible that any single 
writer would have purposely composed a single book in two languages. If, how- 
ever, when it was adopted at a very late period, as we know, into the canon, the 
editor, or scribe, or Sanhedrim was unable to find the entire Hebrew, it would 
have been natural to put the equally familiar Aramaean in its place, and thus 
complete the book. The Gospel of Mattliew is another example of a book origin- 
ally written in one language but presently lost in that language, and finally cur- 
rent only in a translation. 

Besides, this theory explains satisfactorily the difllculties, otherwise not easily 
surmountable, which rationalistic writers bring against the historical character of 
Daniel. Chief among these is the use of Greek words, which could not have been 



